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What the College Stands For 


President’s Address at the Association of American 
Colleges, January 11, 1917 


Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


The last twenty-five years have seen far-reaching edu- 
cational changes which have naturally greatly affected the 
college as well as other members of the educational system. 
The college, too, has perhaps never been so drastically criti- 
cised as just now. Many educators seem almost ready to 
declare that there is no place for the college in our system 
of education, as a number of addresses at the last meeting 
of the National Education Association bore witness. For 
both reasons it behooves college officers and teachers, theve- 
fore, to see clearly what the function of the college is, what 
the service it has to render, what the ideal it should cherish. 
As president for the year of this association, definitely 
founded for the defense and strengthening of the college 
ideal, I cannot perhaps serve you better than by trying to 
indicate, in the light of changed conditions and sharp criti- 
cism, and from various—not entirely exclusive—points of 
view, the function or at least the ideal of the college, so 
making our goal clear and suggesting our best lines of de- 
fense and of possible development. I am trying to bring 
together here various lines of thought which have occupied 
me for some years as they bear upon the college, and am, 
therefore, freely using material previously employed in 
other connections. This address may be regarded as a kind 
of supplement of the discussion to which our closing session 
is to be devoted—The Constructive Criticism of the Amer- 
ican College. 

With open minds to present-day conditions, then, we are 
to ask the question, Is there still a real and needed place for 
the college? If so, what is its place in organized education? 
With reference to at least three other parts of the educa- 
tional system there is practically no disagreement. We 
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should all probably agree, as I have said elsewhere, that 
“organized education must do what it can to insure, first, 
that no men shall lack that elementary training and knowl- 
edge without which they are hardly fitted at all for ordinary 
human intercourse, or for intelligent work of any kind in 
society, still less for growing and happy lives; second, that 
there shall be those who can carry on the various occupa- 
tions demanded by our complex civilization, in the trades, 
in business, and in the professions; third, that there shall 
be investigators, scientific specialists, extenders of human 
knowledge, in all spheres. None of these needs are likely 
to be denied—not even the last; for our age has had so 
many demonstrations of the practical value of scientific 
discoveries that it is even ready to grant the value of the 
extension of knowledge for its own sake. That, then, 
every man should have the education necessary to render 
him a useful member of society; that the necessary occu- 
pations should be provided for; that there should be a class 
of scientific specialists constantly pushing out the boundaries 
of human knowledge—we are all agreed. And to this 
extent, at least, the problems, first of the elementary schools 
—and to a certain extent of the secondary schools; second. 
of the trade, technical and professional schools; and third, 
of the university proper, are recognized and justified.” Be- 
yond these three clear tasks, what remains for organized 
education to accomplish? Why have the believers in the 
American College been so vehement and even passionate in 
its defense? 


I suppose that the believer in the college would say 
that the great task still remaining for education is some 
real grappling with the problem of living itself. And he 
is so vehement and passionate in the defense of the college, 
because he believes that the college grapples with this prob- 
lem of living itself as no other part of the educational sys- 
tem can. He believes that the college is the best institution 
yet devised to bring the individual to some measure of what 
we mean by wisdom—such wisdom as Meredith had in mind 
when he said, “I think that all right use of life, and the one 
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secret of life, is to pave ways for the firmer footing of those 
who succeed us.—Close knowledge of our fellows, discern- 
ment of the laws of existence, these lead to great civiliza- 
tion.” Such wisdom includes judgment, adaptability, dis- 
cernment, interpretive power, and the culture adequate to 
enter into the great spheres of value; and it involves the 
larger conditions of character and happiness and social 
efficiency. Because it specifically aims to bring its students 
to such wisdom, the believer in the college has the feeling 
that the American College may be said to be a kind of 
instinctive expression of American idealism—an expression 
which the national life can least of all afford to lose. So 
Professor Miinsterberg could write in 1907 of the American 
college : “I believe in its mission, and, in spite of the pressure 
from the high schools below and from the professional 
schools above, I believe in its essentially unchanged future. 
I see in the college the most characteristic expression of the 
American genius, the most important condition for the 
healthy development of the national life . . . . the 
college is the soul of the American nation.” 


We may well look, then, at this general function of the 
college as having to do with the problem of living from sev- 
eral not exclusive points of view, which may help us to 
see the college ideal both more definitely and more con- 
cretely. But—it is to be borne in mind—our constant dan- 
ger is that we shall content ourselves with a good theory of 
the college, and shirk the ceaseless vigilance and diligence 
which alone can make practical our theory. 


I. In the first place, one may suggest a kind of double 
text and test for the college in Herrmann’s summary of the 
moral law and Husxleys definition of education. In his 
summary of the moral law, Herrmann seems to me to afford 
at the same time both an ideal motto and an ideal test for 
the true college. These are his words: “Mental and spirit- 
ual fellowship among men, and mental and spiritual inde- 
pendence on the part of the individual—that is what we can 
ourselves recognize to be prescribed to us by the moral law.” 
Both sides of this injunction are alike indispensable. The 
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college should afford an unmatched opportunity for mental 
and spiritual fellowship with the world’s best minds, and it 
should, at the same time, just as certainly develop in its 
students mental and spiritual independence on the part of 
the individual. All values of every kind go forward by 
fellowship. But it must be the fellowship of men of mental 
and spiritual independence, if real progress is to be achieved. 
For progress is made by seeing things freshly and from 
new points of view. Herrmann’s own application of his 
principle in the realm of the moral, suggests other applica- 
tions in the whole sphere of education. “We all need,” he 
says, “moral help from others, but not the substitution of 
a ready made list of duties for the results of our own think- 
ing.” Tested by this all-embracing principle of Herrmann’s, 
I suspect there is no doubt that the college has been less 
successful in developing mental and spiritual independence 
on the part of the individual than in affording mental and 
spiritual fellowship. And it deeply concerns us all to study 
how best to insure such mental and spiritual independence. 
But it should be none the less clear that the college ideal 
must definitely include and emphasize both the fellowship 
and the independence. 


Our second text and test for the college is found in 
Huxley’s definition of education, which still seems to me to 
be one of the best definitions I know: ‘Education is the 
instruction of the intellect in the laws of Nature—under 
which name I include not merely things and their forces, 
but men and their ways; and the fashioning of the affec- 
tions and will into an earnest and loving desire to move in 
harmony with those laws.” Here the business of educa- 
tion is conceived to be, bringing the individual to the intel- 
lectual discernment of the laws of life, and to whole-souled 
obedience of those laws. This is the very secret and busi- 
ness of scientific mastery in all realms—in the external 
world of nature, in the inner world of our own beings, and 
in the realm of social relations. This is of the very essence 
of wisdom, and all our college courses and college arrange- 
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ments of every kind would profit by having this clear ideal 
in mind and coming back repeatedly to test themselves by it. 


Is it worth while to give to the individual somewhere 
in the course of his education a training that will meet this 
double test of Herrmann’s summary of the moral law and 
of Huxley’s definition of education? It may well be doubted 
if any of the other types of education at all adequately 
grapple with the problem of living thus broadly conceived. 
The college has here an indispensable service to render both 
to the individual and to the nation. 


II. The function of the college may be profitably con- 
sidered also from the point of view of education as hastened 
living. The very reason for organized education in any 
line is, I suppose, to help the individual to more accurate 
and broader and prompter results than he could find for 
himself. The college attempts to give these results of a 
hastened living, especially as concerns the larger problem 
of living—the problem of giving to the individual the funda- 
mental conditions of character, influence and happiness. It 
aims, that is, to secure for the individual a broader, prompter 
and more accurate evaluation of life by putting the individ- 
ual into an environment fitted to this end—an environment 
richer than he would otherwise have, carefully chosen and 
definitely ordered. In such a rich, chosen, ordered environ- 
ment men have undertaken to secure for youth a better and 
earlier mastery of the lessons of life itself. For after all, 
there is no teacher like life, and the college may well con- 
tinually test all its methods and arrangements by this com- 
parison with life itself. It cannot fulfill its function and 
be narrowly and dryly academic, though it must stand for 
solid intellectual work. The college life in its entire range 
should be in itself richly worth while, simply as life. As 
Mr. Bourne says in one of his reviews: “What we all want 
the college to be is a life where for youth of all social classes 
the expressions of genius, the modern interpretations of 
society, and the scientific spirit, may become imaginatively 
real. We want the student to get a fused and assimilated 
sense of the world he lives in, in its length and breadth, its 
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historical perspective and social setting.” The college, that 
is, must prove true to its function as in peculiar degree 
hastened living. 

To this end it may be worth while for the college to 
have somewhat definitely in mind what it means to a man 
to realize the best possibilities of his nature, and so remem- 
ber that the college should have some real part in helping a 
man to that realization—in producing a man physically fit, 
a man of decision of character, a self-mastered man, a 
thoughtful man, a growing man, an achieving man, a friendly 
man, a home man, a patriotic man, a world citizen, a citizen 
of the Kingdom of God. These may be said to be the 
definite goals of the college training. 

III. But if college education is in some special sense 
to be viewed as hastened living, it must build directly on the 
results of the study of man’s own nature, upon the great 
practical inferences from modern psychology. And these 
seem to me to be, as I have elsewhere said, the complexity 
of life; the unity of man’s nature; the central importance of 
will and action; and the concreteness of the real, leading 
to emphasis on the personal. From the first inference 
comes the necessity of a store of permanent and valuable 
interests—one of the great ends of education—and of realiz- 
ing that life is completely interrelated in all its parts, and 
cannot be sharply divided off nor summed up in short and 
simple formulas; but rather has its constant paradoxes 
which we cannot safely ignore. It is this complexity which 
Lecky has in mind in his “Map of Life,” in what he calls 
“the importance of compromise in practical life.” And it 
is this upon which James is insisting also, when he calls for 
“the reinstatement of the vague and inarticulate to its 
proper place in our mental life.” The second great infer- 
ence contends that we must keep constantly in mind the 
unity of man’s nature, and recognizes that we cannot tear 
ourselves down at one point and leave the rest of our life 
unaffected. It demands that all sides of man’s nature are 
to be taken into account. It suggests, too, the importance 
of remembering the mutual influence of body and mind. 
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The third great inference, the central importance of will and 
action, indicates that work—adequate expressive activity— 
is one of the greatest means to character, influence and 
happiness alike; as the mood of work—the objective, self- 
forgetful mood—is a prime condition of the finest living. 
The fourth inference gives a like emphasis to personal asso- 
ciation as the greatest of all means for largeness of life, and 
to respect for personality, including self-respect and respect 
for others, as the supreme condition. 


The proper fulfilment of the function of the college, 
then, all this seems to indicate, as I have elsewhere said, 
requires as its great means, first, a life sufficiently complex 
to give acquaintance with the great fundamental facts of 
the world, and to call out the entire man; second, the com- 
pletest possible expressive activity on the part of the stu- 
dent; and third, personal association with broad and wise 
and noble lives. And the corresponding spirit demanded in 
college education must be, first, broad and catholic in both 
senses—as responding to a wide range of interests, and look- 
ing to the all-round development of the individual; second, 
objective rather than self-centered and introspective; and 
third, imbued with the fundamental convictions of the so- 
cial consciousness. These are always the greatest and the 
alone indispensable means and conditions in a complete edu- 
cation, and they contain in themselves the great sources of 
character, of happiness, and of social efficiency. The su- 
preme opportunity, in other words, that a college education 
should offer, is opportunity to use one’s full powers in a 
wisely chosen complex environment, in association with the 
best—and all this in an atmosphere, catholic in its interests, 
objective in spirit and method, and democratic, unselfish 
and finely reverent in its personal relations. There are defi- 
nite tests here involved, and we all probably have cause 
to feel that at more than one point we are failing to fulfill 
such an ideal, though we cannot escape its reasonableness. 
For example, I fear myself that the expressive activities of 
the student are not sufficiently significant, and that we are 
still making too little of personal associations. 
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IV. The opportunity of the college is to be further 
seen in the fact that beyond any other member of the edu- 
cational system the college gives promise of providing that 
unselfish leadership which Professor Giddings reminds us is 
peculiarly demanded by a democracy. “If those,” he says, 
“who are qualified to lead by their conduct show that they 
are actuated not by personal ambition, but by love of country 
and of mankind, there will be no failure of the experiment 
of democracy.” Does not the history of the college, as a 
matter of fact, show that the college has proved itself able 
to furnish a large proportion of the leaders of the national 
life? The peculiar task of the college, as already defined, 
is calculated certainly to give exactly those qualities which 
are needed for such leadership—qualities which tend to 
make the young men and women going out from our col- 
leges a true social leaven in the life of the nation. 


But if the college is to continue to render this high 
service of furnishing a genuinely unselfish leadership, it 
cannot allow itself simply to drift, but must vigorously apply 
to itself the principle of the obligation of the privileged. 
With increasing wealth there is a real danger that the col- 
leges shall feel themselves bound up particularly with the 
so-called privileged classes of wealth, and shall fail to be 
true to their great mission of unselfish leadership. But as 
surely as the preacher may not consent to be anybody’s 
religious hired man, but must be a true prophet of God, so 
surely must the college understand that it has lost its reason 
for being, if it fails to be true to its high mission of pro- 
viding unselfish leadership for the nation and the world. 
The obligation upon the American college in this respect is 
peculiarly strong just now, in view of the slaughter of the 
trained youth of the belligerent nations. The very fact that 
no other generation has ever seen such a destruction of 
trained youthful leaders, lays solemn hands of consecration 
upon the college men and women of this generation. 


Let me urge with you college leaders here, therefore, 
what I have urged elsewhere, the clear and definite applica- 
tion of the principle of the obligation of the privileged in 
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higher education. We have been applying the doctrine to 
wealth and to office. Have we ever applied it strenuously 
to higher education? And yet the colleges and universities 
and their students are public beneficiaries to an enormous 
extent. Are they justifying their privileges? The univer- 
sity stands, for example, for expert leadership in all de- 
partments of thought. Can it refuse this leadership in the 
most vital of all fields—that of conduct and ideals? And 
as to the students themselves, it must never be forgotten 
that college and university students constitute a small and 
highly privileged class of the community, set apart for the 
time from the productive forces of the nation, for the very 
purpose of training for larger service. The fulfilment of 
that purpose is the only justification either for putting such 
large resources into higher education, or for setting apart 
these youths for these special privileges. Is it not high time 
that it was recognized on all hands that the community has 
every right to expect, as a matter of course, from persons 
so privileged as the students of our higher institutions of 
learning, pre-eminent regard for the public good, patriotic 
devotion, deep concern for the inner life of the nation, and, 
therefore, most honest and earnest use of present oppor- 
tunities, and a corresponding intelligent ‘nsight into the laws 
of life and obedience to those laws? This is a standard 
that must steadily be held before our student bodies. That 
spirit would soon subordinate the side shows to the main 
tent. 

Primarily this is a matter of college administration. 
There is neither need nor use in allowing outside interests 
to dominate the college’s main work. At least dissipation 
and incorrigible laziness alike should automatically close the 
door to the high privileges of college education. 


To meet its plain and simple obligations, therefore, the 
business of higher education properly demands an atmos- 
phere that shall be characteristically one of self-discipline, 
of work, of positive and aggressive convictions and ideals, 
and, therefore, of enthusiasm and leadership in the world’s 
highest progress. 
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In the first place, the serious work of training the lead- 
ers of the nation’s life cannot be done in an atmosphere lack- 
ing self-discipline. But the colleges frequently do not give 
that impression. I am no pessimist nor kill-joy. But there 
is call, I cannot doubt, for a new Puritanism in our college 
life. We shall not make again the mistake of asceticism— 
of regarding self-denial as an end in itself—-but we shall feel 
that teachers and students alike ought to take on, under- 
standingly and whole-heartedly, all that self-discipline that 
is valuable for the individual himself as physical, mental and 
moral hygiene—all that self-discipline that, though the in- 
dividual himself may not feel its need, is fairly demanded 
by the good of the whole community; and all that self- 
discipline that is further involved in the full subordination 
of all the lesser goods to the greater, and in the clear recog- 
nition that a man is made for heroic service, and cannot 
himself be largely and finally satisfied in passive self-indul- 
gence. Such self-discipline is no enemy of joy, but itself 
the condition of the largest and truest joy. 


The atmosphere of the college, too, should be char- 
acteristically one of work. The college courses should not 
mean four years of “loafing and inviting your soul”—what- 
ever that may mean. If laziness—physical, intellectual and 
moral—is not the original sin, it lies, certainly,~very close 
to the source. Frantic activity is not what is desired. 
Leisure is doubtless necessary to the highest results in edu- 
cation, but not loafing around. And only that leisure will 
be fruitful that has a background of work, not of laziness; 
of duties faithfully performed, not of duties forgotten and 
neglected. The phrases “greasy grind,” on the one hand, 
and “a gentleman’s marks” on the other, have much to 
answer for in the deterioration of college life. Serious, 
honest, persistent work is only a decent demand. Less can- 
not be required of a student than that he should live up to 
the spirit of Kipling’s lines, 


“Begin—continue—close the work 
For which they drew the wage.” 
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There is always an element of treachery somewhere in fail- 
ure to do honest, square work, to meet one’s plain obliga- 
tions, to “play fair.” This is only to ask the student to 
come up to the level at least of our pure food laws, and to 
live up to his label of “student.” 


A college, too, that has not permeating it through and 
through positive and aggressive intellectual and spiritual 
convictions and ideals, simply cannot give serious and vital 
content to the life of its students, nor will it have the sincere 
intellectual respect of the very students whom it is coddling. 


And, finally, merely to clean up the moral life of a col- 
lege, in answer to criticisms from outside, must be regarded 
as a pitiful result at best. No virtue is safe that is not 
militant. How can the colleges consent to be laggards in 
the matter of moral and social ideals? How can the col- 
leges help realizing that they stultify themselves if they 
fail to be leaders, if they fail to be training leaders, if they 
fail to be far in advance of the average sentiment of the 
community? Enthusiastic leadership in human progress 
is rightly to be expected from the colleges. And yet the 
city University Club is too often distinctly reactionary. 


Self-discipline, work, positive and aggressive convic- 
tions and ideals, moral, social and religious leadership— 
these the college must show; and it will not show these 
characteristics in students if they do not exist in teachers. 
We may not ignore the law of cause and effect, if we 
want a sound life in our colleges. 

But with honest response to this doctrine of the obliga- 
tion of the privileged, the college does give promise of 
providing as no other institution does, the unselfish leader- 
ship peculiarly demanded by a democracy. 

V. I think it may also be urged that the college is 
able to meet in special degree the peculiar challenge of our 
own time. No generation since the world began has ever 
had such prodigious resources of power and wealth and 
knowledge as this generation, largely through the advance 
of modern science. But those prodigiously increased re- 
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sources bring an unmistakable challenge to education, and 
especially to such education for living as the college at- 
tempts to give. It is a challenge to the college to make 
sure that it is sending out men and women capable of some 
scientific mastery of these enormous resources, and char- 
acterized by a self-mastery that may give promise of a 
mastery of these enormous resources. It is a challenge to 
a self-control that is not simply negative, that is not sim- 
ply cutting things off and emptying things out, but is a 
self-control that is positive through and through, because 
it has become capable of great insights, of great convic- 
tions and decisions, and has given itself wholeheartedly to 
the great causes, the great devotions, and the great enthu- 
siasms. And the challenge for such self-mastery is pecul- 
iarly pressing just now, in view of the terribly destructive 
way in which modern science is being used in the present 
world war. Solomon Reinach might well say, “At the 
future Congress among the seats reserved for the dele- 
gates of the great powers one seat should remain vacant, 
as reserved to the greatest, the most redoubtable, though 
youngest of powers: Science in scarlet robes. That is the 
new fact; that is what diplomacy should not ignore, if that 
imminent and execrable scandal is to be averted; the whole 
of civilization falling victim to science, her dearest daugh- 
ter, brought forth and nurtured by her, now ready to deal 
her the death blow.” Can there be any doubt that for the 
mastery of such resources as this generation has seen, there 
are required deep-going self-discipline and large-visioned 
ideals—precisely the training that no other institution can 
so adequately give as the college? The present world situa- 
tion is certainly calculated to give the thoughtful man a new 
and solemn sense of the mission of the college. 


VI. Once more it may be worth while, in seeking 
the function of the college, to think of the production of 
the thoughtful man, in the widest sense of that term, as 
peculiarly the end in college education. The college man 
should be the thoughtful man. 
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In the first place, the thoughtful man is a thinking 
man. The college should make it certain that Emerson’s 
old definition of the scholar as “man thinking,” does not 
become obsolete. And there is just at this point a deep 
personal and national need. Too few of our college stu- 
dents are thinking even enough to know themselves, to 
learn their own task, to make certain that they are to be 
no mere echoes or imitations of others. And as a nation we 
need to do some solid thinking if we are to see what democ- 
racy means and to solve the problems of democracy. It is 
not enough that we should desire democracy; it is not 
enough that with ever so good intention we should purpose 
democracy. We must think what democracy means. The 
present world war is a demonstration of the like need on the 
part of men the world over today of thinking enough to 
see not only what democracy means, but what civilization, 
education, and religion mean ; thinking enough to feel and to 
purpose them wholeheartedly to their last inference and 
without self-contradiction. The great demand upon the 
college is that it shall teach men to think. 


And the college man should be the thoughtful man, in 
the second place, as discerning the laws of life. It is the 
very secret and business of the scientific mastery of life’s 
difficult situations, that a man should have discerned the 
laws involved, have fulfilled their conditions and be able, 
so, to count upon results. The colleges and universities 
ought to furnish the natural leaders of the nation at just 
this most vital point of discerning the laws of life. 


The thoughtful man, in the third place, must see things 
in proportion. It ought to be characteristic of the college 
man that for him the great is really great, and the petty 
sinks back into its relative insignificance. He is not to mis- 
take the negative for the positive, indifference for breadth, 
the sign for the substance, the outer for the inner, the 
petty for the great, or rules for principles. And yet the 
critics of the colleges may rightly enough ask whether in 
the college life, athletics, sc -ial interests, the demands of 
the clique, and the determination to have a good time, are 
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seen in their relative true proportions. The community, 
the national and the world life all greatly need today men 
not of convictionless indifference, but men of discriminat- 
ing breadth and of a tolerance that roots in great convic- 
tions. 

The thoughtful man is also the considerate man. And 
yet one may well doubt whether this is the adjective that 
naturally occurs to men, when thinking of college students. 
As individuals and at home they are probably not specially 
lacking in real considerateness; but as a body of college 
students, in their group consciousness, it is to be feared 
that consideration is too often greatly lacking. College 
students may not claim at the same time the freedom of men 
and the irresponsibility of boys. The two are not consist- 
ent, and the man who would be truly free must have a like 
delicate respect for the freedom of other men. It ought 
to be expected of college men that they should be notably 
considerate, and trained to stand squarely against the 
marked selfish lawlessness of our time. 

But the chief essential to the character of the thought- 
ful man is inner integrity, intellectual and spiritual; and 
this insistence of the teaching of Jesus is at the same time 
the very essence of scientific spirit, of which I wish to say 
more a little later. But it is reasonably to be expected, cer- 
tainly, that the college man should have the scientific pas- 
sion for reality, the habitual determination to see straight, 
to report exactly, to react with absolute honesty upon the 
facts before him. For this absolutely honest reaction upon 
life’s situation is both the one great necessity for a man’s 
own growth, and at the same time the one great service 
that he has to render to other men. 

And finally, the college man should be the thoughtful 
man as one who is determined to profit by his great his- 
torical inheritance, determined personally to share in the 
great intellectual and spiritual achievements of the race. 
Of this I desire to say more under the next head. 

In all these respects college education should give to 
the world the radically thoughtful man. 
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VII. This consideration of the thoughtful man as 
pre-eminently the end in college education, suggests at once 
the last point of view from which I am to ask you to look 
at the function of the college—a point of view which seems 
to me peculiarly fundamental and affording perhaps the 
best test of all of college education. I have elsewhere said 
that formal education may be said to be society’s organized 
attempt to answer the necessary questions which the grow- 
ing individual directs to the race: What are you trying to 
do? How far have you got? Where can I help? For the 
rational adjustment of the individual and the rational 
progress of the race both seem to require some adequate 
answer to these questions. That would mean that college 
education at least should give to the individual some 
genetic understanding of the civilization in which he lives, 
and bring him also into some personal sharing in the great 
intellectual and spiritual achievements of the race, corre- 
sponding to the great departmental tasks and sides of man’s 
nature. 

I am obliged here to recall to your minds a portion 
of a line of thought brought before you for another pur- 
pose at the initial meeting of this Association. My excuse 
is that I cannot adequately deal, in my own judgment, with 
my present problem without recurring to this line of 
thought, which I attempt briefly to recapitulate. 

First of all, the college owes to its students some 
genetic understanding of the civilization in which they live. 
Our western civilization is in the direct line of intellectual, 
moral, and religious descent from ancient Greece and Rome 
and Judea. Our roots in philosophy and literature and art 
go back to Greece (and in less degree to Rome), in law 
to Rome, and in religion to Judea. We shall not understand 
ourselves if we forget them. The college may be held, 
therefore, as bound to introduce its students to the signifi- 
cance of the great lines of inheritance of western civiliza- 
tion—Greek, Roman and Jewish. Doubtless the modern 
college can not give the same proportionate amount of time 
to Greek and Latin, for example, as the older college did; 
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but it ought to insure in some vital fashion—perhaps 
through live courses in Greek, Roman and Jewish literature 
in English, and through Greek, Roman and Jewish and 
Christian history—that its students are not cut off from the 
rich lessons to be learned form the profoundly significant 
experience of the Greek and Roman and Jewish peoples as 
related to modern life and problems. 


But college education requires not only that one should 
genetically understand his time ; he must also be able to enter 
intelligently and unselfishly into the life and work of his 
own generation; and that he can not do without coming 
into some personal sharing in the great intellectual and 
spiritual achievements of the race. For our own time 
we can have no doubt that this requires that the college 
should help its students to some genuine personal sharing 
in the scientific spirit and method, in the historical spirit, in 
the philosophic mind, in esthetic appreciation, in the social 
consciousness (including some insight into economic and 
social and political conditions) and in religious discernment 
and commitment. The moral consciousness of the race 
is revealed in all these alike. And teachers, we may well 
remember, cannot share with students what they them- 
selves have not. Not every teacher of science is a pos- 
sessor of the scientific spirit. A man may teach compli- 
cated courses in history, and yet lack the historical spirit. 
The war has proved both these statements. This general 
requirement indicates the main lines of the college curric- 
ulum, but it calls for much more than mere acquaintance 
with the facts in these various realms. It sees clearly that 
the educational goal is not reached in any of these realms 
without a personal sharing in the corresponding spirit ; and 
that this sharing in the spirit is the vital matter. Such per- 
sonal sharing demands at each point both fellowship and 
individual independence. 

The very business of the college, then, let us see, is to 
bring its students personally to share in the great intellect- 
ual and spiritual achievements of the race. One cannot 
neglect one’s primary business and pretend to have a con- 
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science which he respects. We have talked about the scien- 
tific spirit, the historical spirit, the philosophic mind, and 
the rest, but we have not sufficiently perceived that higher 
education fails—dismally and surely fails—in just so far as 
the personal sharing in all these falls short. This is the 
stern test which we must bring to all higher education. 


First of all, if the Christian college is honestly to ful- 
fill the aim of education in this age, it must make 
possible to its students some personal sharing in the 
scientific spirit and method—perhaps the most outstanding 
inner characteristic of our time. It implies wide and pa- 
tient and systematic study of the facts, and insight into 
laws—national, economic, political, social. That spirit 
alone—with its habitual determination to see straight, to 
report exactly, and to give an absolutely honest reaction 
upon the situation in which.one finds himself—that spirit 
alone radically applied to college conditions would work 
a revolution, bring a new sense of law into students’ 
thinking, and a clear perception that there was no true 
education where there was not insight into the laws of life 
and obedience to those laws. 


The historical spirit might almost be said to be simply 
an application of the scientific spirit. It is the ability to 
put oneself, with vivid constructive and detailed psycho- 
logical and sociological imagination and insight, at the point 
of view of the other man of the other race, of the other time 
and clime, and to see things through his eyes, from his 
point of view. It is the very essence of the Golden Rule, 
and ought to be one of the great modern bulwarks against 
race prejudices, race contempts, and race hatreds, in the 
United States and out. The great world war is a demon- 
stration of widespread failure at this point. Have we been 
taking pains to share with our students the one priceless 
thing that the study of history has to give—the historical 
spirit? History is not to be made the vehicle of race con- 
tempt and race hatred. 
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Nor is a man educated who quite lacks the philosophic 
mind. Men need to see life steadily, and to see it whole; 
to ask ultimate questions, and to inquire as to life’s ideal 
interpretation and its final meaning. Thoughtful living is 
hardly possible otherwise. No age has more needed the 
philosophic mind than our own,—so complex, so transi- 
tional, so revolutionary, possessed of so stupendous re- 
sources. And in all its final interpretative task, philosophy 
comes inevitably to essentially religious questions. We owe 
to the student—in proportion to his capacity—the philo- 
sophic mind. 

Nor can the college leave out of account the realm of 
esthetic appreciation. How deeply significant esthetic ap- 
preciation is, is forced upon one by various lines of 
thought. Esthetic interests make for the balance and sanity 
of even the most earnest college life. The fact that the 
great method of coming into all the great spheres of value 
is the same method of staying persistently in the presence 
of the best with honest response, is also most suggestive 
of the close kinship of the esthetic to the moral and reli- 
gious. The frequent profoundly moving and thrilling power 
of the beautiful can hardly be understood at all, except upon 
some such hypothesis as that of Lotze, that the beautiful, so 
clearly seen in a mere fragment of the world where we had 
no right to expect it, seems to us a kind of divine prophecy 
and promise of the ultimate harmony of all. Not to have 
introduced our college students into an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the great realms of the beautiful in literature and 
music and art, is to have cheated them of no small part 
of their rightful racial heritage, and to have left them less 
sensitive to the appeal of the ideal everywhere. The habit- 
ual association of the true, the good, and the beautiful is 
not meaningless. 

It is still more clear that a man does not belong to 
the modern age, who has not shared in its most marked 
characteristic—the social consciousness. A college educa- 
tion today that does not bring its students to a personal 
sharing in the social consciousness, is pretty nearly a farce. 
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It must be confessed that our higher institutions of learning 
have at this point too often lagged behind, and even proved 
reactionary. And yet, nowhere more than in this essen- 
tially moral task is the race working out the problem of 
social progress. It has still much to learn of complex con- 
ditions and laws—natural, economic, political, social—but it 
knows something, at least, of its ideal and goal, and knows 
the essential method of the scientific mastery of its problem, 
realm after realm. At no point is our generation more 
closely akin to the Christian spirit than in its social con- 
sciousness. The college ceases to be Christian, so far as 
it fails in the social consciousness. And yet our college 
men find it all too easy to count themselves comfortably 
in with the privileged classes, with small vision for a civili- 
zation that shall truly measure up to the standards and 
ideals of Christ. Here particularly may it be said, “Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” We owe our students 
the social consciousness. 


Finally, no imperative upon the race has been felt more 
keenly or more persistently than the demand for religious 
discernment and commitment. All other outstanding racial 
tasks naturally and even inevitably look on to the essentially 
religious goal. Religious faith is profoundly needed, as 
reason, motive and power for all these other tasks of the 
race. We cannot hope that students will come into the full 
meaning of these great intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ments of the race without the motive power of the religious 
life. The sense of the permanent meaning and value of 
life must be built upon the conviction of an infinite purpose 
of good back of the universe, of faith in a heart of love in 
all life. And our educational task cannot be finished with- 
out bringing our students vitally to share in religion. For, 
as Eucken says so characteristically for our own time, “Not 
suffering, but spiritual destitution is man’s worst enemy.” 
All this means that we have no occasion to apologize for re- 
ligion in college education. In truth, we can deal seriously 
and adequately with our educational task only as religion 
permeates the whole. And that result, I am contending, we 
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cannot reach, if we are treating religious education in any 
exclusive and fractional fashion. There must be the most 
honest, thoroughgoing and broad-minded application of the 
spirit of Christ to every phase of our college life. And that 
cannot be done, except in so far as college students are 
brought to a personal sharing in the great intellectual and 
spiritual achievements of the race,—into the scientific spirit 
and method, the historical spirit, the philosophic mind, the 
social consciousness, and religious discernment and com- 
mitment,—every one of them involving at the same time, 
moral and religious conviction and purpose. 


I have thus asked you to see that there are various 
points of view from which we may well look at the task 
of the college. And I have accordingly suggested that the 
college stands, in ideal at least, first, for the tests of edu- 
cation proposed in Herrmann’s summary of the moral law 
and in Huxley’s definition of education. It stands, that is, 
for mental and spiritual fellowship among men and mental 
and spiritual independence on the part of the individual ; 
for the intellectual discernment of the laws of life, and for 
whole-souled obedience to those laws. The college stands, 
in the second place, for education as hastened living, and 
so takes as a definite goal, the realization of the best pos- 
sibilities of the student’s nature. The college aims also to 
build directly upon the results of the study of man’s own 
nature—upon the great practical inferences from modern 
psychology, and so adopts as its great means, first, a life 
sufficiently complex to give acquaintance with the great 
fundamental facts of the world, and to call out the entire 
man; second, the completest possible expressive activity on 
the part of the student; and, third, personal association with 
broad and wise and noble lives; and in the use of all these 
means, a corresponding spirit. The college gives promise, 
as does no other member of the educational system, of 
providing that unselfish leadership which is_ peculiarly 
demanded by a democracy. And to this end aims vigorously 
to apply to itself the principle of the obligation of the privi- 
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leged. The college is particularly needed to meet the pecu- 
liar challenge of our own time, with its prodigiously 
increased resources of power and wealth and knowledge. 
The college aims also at the production of the thoughtful 
man—as thinking, as discerning the laws of life, as seeing 
things in proportion, as considerate, as having inner integ- 
rity, and as determined to profit by his great historical in- 
heritance. And, finally, the college aims to give to its 
pupils some genetic understanding of the civilization in 
which they live, and some personal sharing in the great 
intellectual and spiritual achievements of the race—in the 
scientific spirit and method, the historical spirit, the philo- 
sophic mind, esthetic appreciation, the social consciousness, 
and religious discernment and commitment. 


I have said nothing concerning the relations of the 
college and the secondary school, for I believe that the 
justification of the secondary school itself must, in large 
degree, rest upon essentially the same grounds as hold for 
the college, but that the secondary school, even if it were 
extended by two years, would still stop at a point far short 
of what is necessary for a leader’s grappling with the 
problem of living. As President Wilson remarked at his 
own inauguration as President of Princeton some years 
ago: “You simply can’t make a philosopher of a sopho- 
more.” 


I have said nothing of the relations of the cultural and 
the vocational, both because I do not believe that it is pos- 
sible to draw so sharp a line as is often attempted between 
the two classes of study,—since the question as to whether 
a course is cultural depends not upon the subject of the 
course so much as upon the way in which the subject is 
treated; and because some element of the vocational in a 
course often seems to have the power to add just that 
intenser earnestness and thoroughness that is necessary to 
grasp the full cultural values of the study. 
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